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A Word of Introduction 


The Ohio Annual Conference and the Kentucky Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
recommended that the churches of these Conferences 
“adopt” the South India Annual Conference and the 
adjoining Hyderabad Annual Conference as their “parish 
abroad.” ‘That is, the major part of the foreign mission- 
ary share of the World Service giving of the local churches 
in our Ohio and Kentucky Conferences is designated, by 
local church vote, for the support of missionaries and of 
mission activities and institutions within this chosen Indian 
field. 

The pages which follow are an attempt to give the mem- 
bers of our Methodist Episcopal churches some under- 
standing of the situations, the workers, the institutions, 
and the Christian work in these India Conferences. 

This booklet does not pretend to be a complete picture 
of India—not even a complete picture of South India. It 
is limited to a consideration of the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in South India and Hyderabad, with 
only enough of the social, religious and economic back- 
ground depicted so the reader will appreciate why mission- 
aries and their Indian colleagues are carrying on certain 
types of service in the name of Christ and in fulfillment of 
his command to preach, to teach, and to heal. 

The closing section of this booklet lists a brief bibliog- 
raphy and suggestions of other sources of information and 
illustration. Three manuals for teachers—graded by ages 
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of pupils—are being prepared to accompany this class 
study. The experienced teacher will know best how to 
use this suggested matter in reading or study: whether in 
his particular class to study South India and Hyderabad in 
detail and lead out to a wider reading of India’s life and 
problems; whether to review what the group already knows 
or can easily learn about India in general and build upon 
that an interest in these particular fields; or whether to 
study a particular phase of work in South India and have 
supplemental readings on the same or similar problems as 
they affect the whole of India’s people. 

This material is simply organized under a few general 
topics: the teacher or leader will reorganize them to meet 
his own needs, and the background of the group with 
which he is dealing. 


The Land and the People 


Turn to your map of India. 

About the center of the east coast of the peninsula that 
is bounded by the Arabian Sea, the Indian Ocean and the 
Bay of Bengal—the peninsula known as South India—you 
will find the city of Madras. Madras is the principal city 
of the Madras Presidency. 

Then run your finger half-way across the peninsula from 
Madras to Bangalore. ‘This latter city is the seat of the 
government of Mysore State. 

Madras and Bangalore are, respectively, the first and 
second cities in size in South India. 

Move north and slightly west some 300 miles from 
Bangalore to the trade city and sacred place of pilgrimage, 
the city of Gulbarga. ‘This is the capital of a division of 
Hyderabad State. 

Starting again at Bangalore, move northwest 275 miles 
to a point about 50 miles from the west coast, and arrive at 
Belgaum. Belgaum is the principal center of the southern 
portion of the Bombay Presidency. 

From Belgaum move northeast 150 miles to Raichur, an 
important commercial center and headquarters of a civil 
district of the same name. 

Move northwest about 70 miles from Raichur to the city 
of Hyderabad. This is the capital city of Hyderabad State, 
the premier native state of India, ruled over by His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, a Mohammedan. Hyderabad city is, 
in size, the fourth city in India. 

The population of the principal cities of South India, 
mentioned above, is: 


Ta Dip: 6! (ole 1, RES ER RL SA CNS A TA 647,230 
Bivcerabad whe wie. jils estes wae Wh 466,824 
Bangalore waste tives rch sth en os 000,400 


Methodism in South India 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in South 
India is divided into two Annual Conferences—the South 
India Annual Conference and the Hyderabad Annual Con- 
ference. In general, these Conferences are divided along 
language groupings of the people: in South India, Kanarese 
being spoken; and in Hyderabad, the Telugu dialect. 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church is limited 
to the following areas in southern India: 


Sq. Miles Population 
1. Belgaum District of the Bombay 


PIOSIGGN Cys icin eee 7,000 1,000,000 
2. Gulbarga District, Hyderabad State. 6,975 1,225,000 
3. Raichur District, Hyderabad State. 6,630 937,535 
4. Bidar District, Hyderabad State.... 4,825 873,615 
buvAtraf-l-BaldaUbistricts. 4230 ae 2,651 499,661 
6.) Hyderabad: Cityoseearuiee tn ete ee 53 466,984 
7. Part of Kolar District, Mysore State .... 200,000 
8. Bangalore City, Mysore State...... ae & 306,470 


While the two Conferences extend over this wide terri- 
tory, it is not to be understood that the missionaries and 
native-born workers or “nationals” attempt to “‘cover’’ this 
multitude of scattered towns and villages and cities. Other 
denominations—including the English Wesleyan, the 
American Baptists, the Roman Catholics, the Church of 
England, the Church of Scotland, the London Missionary 
Society, and the Plymouth Brethren—are working with us 
in many of these centers. ‘The Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of our own Church in carrying on an excellent 
educational and evangelistic ministry here, especially among 
the women. By agreement among the Protestant mission- 
ary Society of our own Church is carrying on an excellent 
responsible for the carrying of the Gospel to about one- 
fourth of the people within these Conferences—that is, to 
about 15,000,000 people. Of course, the Christian forces, 
missionary and Indian, are not nearly large enough to do 
this task—but that is the accepted Methodist “assignment.” 
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Methodist work was begun in Hyderabad City in 1873; 
in Bangalore, Kolar, and Madras in 1874; and was con- 
siderably extended in 1893. 


Madras Presidency 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole southern por- 
tion of the Peninsula. 

The principal industry of the province is agriculture, in 
which 68 per cent of the population is engaged. ‘The prin- 
cipal food crops are rice, cholam, ragi and Kambu. The 
industrial crops are cotton, sugar-cane and ground-nuts. A 
special feature of the agricultural activities in the Presi- 
dency is the large industry which the planting community 
have built up, contributing, substantially to the economic 
development of the province. They have organized them- 
selves as a registered body under the title of ‘““The United 
Planters’ Association of South India,” on which are repre- 
sented the coffee, tea, rubber and a few other minor plant- 
ing products. There are some 22 cotton mills in the Presi- 
dency which employ 35,000 operatives. Minor industrial 
concerns number over 120 and consist of oil mills, rope, 
rubber and tile works. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere of education has 
been one of continuous progress. ‘There are at present 
about 40,000 public institutions, ranging from village 
primary schools to arts and professional colleges, their 
total strength being 2,000,000. Special efforts are being 
made to provide education for boys belonging to the De- 
pressed Classes. ‘There was recently a move by some of the 
City Fathers of Madras to introduce free and compulsory 
education in a portion of the city. 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Madras 
Presidency is largely limited to the English Church and the 
Tamil dialect church in Madras City, to a boys’ boarding 
school and a Telugu church in Raichur, and to nearby 
circuits. “The Madras churches and those in the Hydera- 
bad State section of this Conference are combined in the 
Gulbarga-Madras District, and in the Raichur District. 
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Bombay Presidency 


The Bombay Presidency stretches along the west coast 
of India, from Sind in the North to Kanara in the South. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and climate. 
In Sind Mohammedans predominate. Gujarat has _re- 
mained true to Hinduism although long under the do- 
minion of powerful Mohammedan kings. Here there is an 
amplitude of caste divisions, and a people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. ‘The Deccan peasant has been sea- 
soned by adversity; the saying goes that the Deccan expects 
a famine one year in every three, and gets it; the popula- 
tion is much more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and 
thirty per cent are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the land 
of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect of the twelfth 
century, and in the Konkan there is a large proportion 
of Christians. Four main languages are spoken, Sindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough 
lingua franca where English has not penetrated. The 
main castes and tribes number five hundred. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which supports 
sixty-four per cent of the population. In Sind the soils are 
wholly alluvial, and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and cotton. In 
Gujarat the soils are of two classes, the black cotton soil, 
which yields the famous Broach cottons, the finest in 
India, and alluvial, which under careful cultivation in 
Ahmedabad and Kaira makes splendid garden land. ‘The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is black soil, 
which produces cotton, wheat, gram and millet, and in 
certain tracts rich crops of sugar cane. The Konkan is a 
rice land, grown under the abundant rains of the sub- 
montane regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There are no peren- 
nial rivers suitable for irrigation and the harvest is largely 
dependent upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, consisting of 
canals fed from great reservoirs in the region of unfailing 
rainfall in the Ghats (mountains), is gradually being com- 
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pleted, and this will ultimately make the Deccan immune 
to serious drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine and plague 
during the past twenty years. 

Belgaum, city of 40,000 people, mostly speaking the 
Marathi and Kanarese dialects, is the principal center of 
Methodist work in the Bombay Presidency. Here are the 
Kanarese Church, the Beynon-Smith High School, the Eng- 
lish Church, and the City Circuit. Spreading out from 
Belgaum are ten circuits of churches, including more than 
100 preaching places. 

Gokak Falls is the center of Gokak District with eleven 
circuits. 


State of Mysore 


‘The State of Mysore is surrounded on all sides by the 
Madras Presidency except on the north and the northwest 
where it is bounded by the districts of Dharwar and North 
Canara respectively and toward the southwest by Coorg. 
It is naturally divided into two regions of distinct char- 
acter; the hill country (the malnad) on the west and the 
wide spreading valleys and plains (the maidan) on the 
east. ‘he State has an area of 29,469 square miles exclud- 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore and 
a population of 5,978,892, of whom over 92 per cent are 
Hindus. Kanarese is the distinctive language of the State. 

Nearly three-fourths of the population are employed in 
agriculture, and the general system of land tenure is 
ryotwari. ‘The principal food crops are ragi, rice jola, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief fibres are 
cotton and san-hemp. Nearly fifty thousand acres are 
planted with mulberry, the silk industry being the most 
profitable in Mysore next to gold mining. 

A separate University for Mysore was established on the 
Ist of July, 1916. It is of the teaching and residential 
type composed of the Central, Engineering and Medical 
Colleges at Bangalore and the Maharajah’s and Maha- 
rani’s Colleges at Mysore, with headquarters at Mysore. 

With the introduction of compulsory education in select 
centers and the increase in the number of village schools, 
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primary education has during recent years made consider- 
able advance. Schools have been started for imparting 
instruction in agricultural, commercial, engineering and 
other technical subjects. 

Bangalore, the capital city; Bowringpet, headquarters of 
the All-India Tablet Industry; and Kolar, center of the 
Normal and Industrial School, are the principal communi- 
ties in which the Methodist Episcopal Church is at work 
in Mysore. All are included in the Bangalore Civil Dis- 
trict, and the Bangalore District of the South India Confer- 
ence. In Bangalore City are the English Church, the 
Kanarese Church, and the Baldwin Boys’ School. 


Hyderabad State 


Hyderabad State is an elevated plateau, divided geo- 
graphically and ethnologically by the Manjra and Godaveri 
rivers. To the Northwest is the Trappean region, peo- 
pled by Marathas: a country of black soil, producing wheat 
and cotton. ‘To the Southeast is the grain-raising region 
of the Telugus, producing rice. 

The principal industry of the State is agriculture, which 
maintains 57.1 per cent of the population. The common 
system of land tenure is ryotwari—an agreement between 
the government and the farm-tenant. The principal food 
crops are millet and rice; the staple money crops cotton, 
which is grown extensively on the black cotton soils, and 
oil-seed. ‘The State is rich in minerals. ‘The great Waran- 
gal coal measures are worked at Singareni, but the efforts 
to revive the historic gold and diamond mines have met 
with very qualified success. The manufacturing indus- 
tries are consequent on the growth of cotton, and com- 
prise four spinning and weaving mills and 250 ginning and 
pressing factories in the cotton tracts. 

The Methodist work in Gulbarga and vicinity (100 miles 
west of Hyderabad City), including a boys’ boarding school, 
a city church, and a number of rural circuits, is organized 
as the Gulbarga District of the South India Conference. 
This district covers 6,000 square miles and has 1,150,000 
population. 

The remainder of the Hyderabad work was made a sepa- 
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rate Conference—the Hyderabad Annual Conference—in 
1925. ‘The principal centers of the Conference are: 

Hyderabad: Capital of Hyderabad State, fourth city in 
size in India. Population of State, 14,000,000; of City, 
467,000. ‘Territorial division gives Methodism responsibil- 
ity for evangelization of people in area of 15,000 square 
miles. Area is manufacturing and agricultural. City has 
three large universities. 

Bidar: Ancient walled city, numerous palaces and 
mosques, headquarters of Bidar civil district, 75 miles 
northeast of Hyderabad. Population, 15,198. Surrounded 
by numerous agricultural and industrial villages. Bidar 
metal ware made here. Bidar District has been a center of 
“mass movement.” 

Vikarabad: ‘Town is center of a district of same name, 
spread over 3,000 square miles, housing 500,000 Telugu 
people, living mostly in agricultural villages averaging 
600 population. ‘Town is 50 miles southwest of Hydera- 
bad. Vikarabad District is scene of much mass movement 
activity. 

Bidar, Gulbarga, Raichur (28,000 pop.), Tandur 
(8,463 pop.), and Ekeli (10,958 pop.) are headquarters of 
important Methodist districts. 


The Untouchables 


The Christian service of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in South India Conference and in Hyderabad Conference 
has been for years largely among the outcaste and lowcaste 
people, the so-called “untouchables’’—one of the neediest 
- and most hopeless groups of people in all the world. It 
has been “mass movement” territory—that is, large num- 
bers of these depressed and oppressed peoples have accepted 
Christ and joined the Christian Church, not individually 
but by groups larger than families, groups that are a unit 
in social caste or in trade. 

These untouchables, or outcastes, number about sixty 
millions of the population of India. For long centuries 
they have been regarded as outside the pale of Hinduism. 
They are to be found in all parts of the country. 

“In South India,” Dr. Charles B. Hill tells us, ‘“‘where 
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the system is most strongly entrenched, an elaborate code 
in respect to'contact with them, has been evolved; and 
while in other parts of the peninsula the minutia of 
approach is not as specific yet it is illuminating, since 
it shows how all over the country the shoe of caste 
tyranny pinches these unfortunate people. In South India, 
masons, carpenters, blacksmiths and leather workers are 
supposed to pollute a caste Hindu at a distance of 24 
feet; men who tap the palm trees for toddy contaminate 
at 36 feet; farm laborers at 48 feet, while the lowest class 
(pariahs) defile at a range of 64. ‘That roughly indicates 
the distinction drawn between caste and outcaste in a 
physical sense; but it also connotes the social and reli- 
gious tyranny to which the outcastes have been subjected 
by Hinduism. 

“If the Christian missionary has done nothing else in 
India than to awaken Hinduism through Mahatma 
Gandhi to abolish the oppression it has practiced in the 
name of religion upon the untouchables, surely, he has 
directly and indirectly accomplished a great deal!” 


“Our Lights Are Small” 


Great, indeed, is the task of reaching these millions of 
people with the Gospel message, with Christian school 
instruction, and with the healing hand. ‘Thousands of 
villages lie all about, ready for the Message and the mes- 
senger, but outside the reach of the present Christian staff. 

What of the boys and girls in these villages unreached by 
the Gospel? The Rev. Charles F. Lipp answers the ques- 
tion in Gulbarga—and. the story is the same elsewhere: 

“A young Deputy Tashildar (town headman) recently 
upbraided me for having so few Christians, and for not 
having some grand spectacular philanthropic work to adver- 
tise our religion. He said further, ‘I have been in my 
Taluk (township) for over a year and have not seen one 
Christian.’ , 

“I replied that there are some badly neglected ones, 
whom Mr. Prakash tries to visit once a year at least. 

“His rejoinder to this was, ‘He visits once a year! There 
are more villages in my ‘Taluk than days of the year, and 
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eight Taluks in the Gulbarga District alone. It will take 
your Mr. Prakash over eight years to visit once a year, as 
you say. Mr. Lipp, how can you ever hope to succeed with 
your way of working?’ These words, from a non-Christian 
fairly made me gasp.” 

When the Gospel is preached the response is ready and 
sincere: “one of the most spectacular things in the spiritual 
world is a group of village people in India who know 
Christ personally and know his redemptive power from 
sin.” Mr. Lipp tells of a village that was changed when 
Christ entered there: 

“Some sixty miles from Gulbarga we have a most unique 
group of village Christians. It is a circuit of several vil- 
lages, of which three are most prominent. Although the 
Christians are all from the so-called depressed classes, 
nevertheless they possess a modicum of this world’s goods, 
and quite remarkable stamina, and resourcefulness of char- 
acter. No census officer will ever intimidate them into a 
denial of their being Christians. 

“Early they embraced the opportunities for the educa- 
tion of their children in mission schools, so that we now 
have from these three leading villages, alone, fifteen boys 
and fourteen girls in the Middle School in Gulbarga, two 
boys in the Christian Boarding School in Kolar, and a 
girl in the Middle School in Raichur. They have been 
pressing in this direction for so long a time that no less 
than three of their sons are members of this Conference, 
graduates from our Theological College. ‘Their wives also 
come from the same villages. “Iwo other boys passed the 
High School, of whom one teaches in Gulbarga, and the 
other is in the Teacher Training College, Mysore. A girl 
is teaching in Raichur. Several others have passed the 
Middle School, who are either in Christian service or lead- 
ers in Christian groups. So far as South India is con- 
cerned, I would say that this is a rather remarkable record. 

“What is the origin of this achievement? It is not the 
result of the intensive efforts of a missionary. Certainly 
the gentle and positive life and message of a pastor ac- 
counts for much.” 
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The Gospel in South India 


The interest and service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Southern India—and by Southern India we 
mean the territory of both the South India and the Hydera- 
bad Conferences—began with the evangelistic campaigns 
of the Rev. William Taylor (afterward Missionary Bishop 
of Africa) from 1870 to 1875. Dr. William Butler and his 
associates had been in India for some years, but their work 
was largely in the north. 

Mr. Taylor, knowing no Indian tongue, naturally began 
to preach in English and gathered together principally 
Europeans in the cities visited. In South India he found 
considerable groups of Englishmen and English-speaking 
Indians in Bangalore, in Madras, in Hyderabad, and in 
Secunderabad. In all of these centers English-speaking 
Methodist churches were formed around 1874—and all are 
still serving. It was Mr. Taylor’s hope that these churches 
would become the beacon light leading all India to a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. To a certain extent they 
have pioneered beyond the English-speaking groups and 
have influenced especially the educated Indians. 


The Mass Movement 


Then came in South India and in North India what has 
been called the “mass movement’ of outcastes and low- 
castes toward Christianity—greatly swelling the numbers 
of Indian church members, greatly adding to both mission- 
ary opportunities and problems. As Bishop James M. Tho- 
burn, leader in this mass movement ingathering through- 
out India, told the story years afterward: 

“About the year 1888 it began to be noticed that a new 
spirit of inquiry was manifesting itself among the large 
body of people composing what are known as the ‘de- 
pressed classes.’ ‘These people do not form a single class 
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or caste, but are divided into different castes, or subcastes, 
according to the part of the country in which they live, and 
the occupations in which they engage. Mentally and 
physically most of them compare favorably with those who 
occupy a higher social position, and experience has thus 
far proved that with fair opportunities they can rise 
steadily and somewhat rapidly in the social scale. Under 
various names, and subject to various conditions, an im- 
mense proportion of the people of India belong to these 
depressed classes, and it is evident at a glance that India 
can never become Christian in any true sense until the 
millions of these lowly people are reached and rescued 
from their low estate. 

“It was among these people that the new spirit of in- 
quiry first appeared, and it soon became apparent that it 
was not only widespread, but had many signs of perma- 
nence. Converts multiplied, and inquirers were reported 
from far and near. For the first time in the history of the 
mission baptisms began to be numbered by the thousand, 
and so great was the success in some quarters that prudent 
men began to doubt the genuineness of the work, but as 
time passed it became evident that whatever elements of 
weakness there might be in the movement, God’s hand was 
manifestly directing it. 

“Perhaps the best result of this movement was the new 
spirit which was breathed into the native Christians. They 
seemed to be touched with a new inspiration. They were 
moved by what has been called ‘the instinct of victory.’ 
They joyously accepted the spirit of self-sacrifice. Many of 
them preached with power. The American brethren saw 
the need of a larger staff of ordained men, and although 
the Annual Conference, held in Bareilly in January, 1889, 
rejoiced greatly when ten men stood up together and were 
ordained to the Christian ministry, yet only three years 
later no less than fifty-three were ordained at a session of 
the same Conference, held at the same place.” 

The influence of the Mass Movement was felt in South 
India though not so strongly as in the north: felt in the 
enlarged numbers of churches and schools, of pupils and of 
church members, in the numbers of Indian preachers and 
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teachers working side by side with the missionaries, and in 
the great educational problem confronting the Church— 
for to be “lively Christians,” men and women must be able 
to read and write. Mass movements are still noticeable 
though not so eagerly encouraged because of lack of per- 
sonnel to train those received. | 

To-day the churches of the South India and the Hydera- 
bad Annual Conferences have a combined membership of 
74,741 Christians; a Sunday-school enrollment of 11,624; 
a day-school enrollment of 8,587. Forty-seven Indian Chris- 
tians are to-day ordained ministers in full membership in 
the Conferences. 

The self-supporting churches in these two Conferences 
include the following: 


Bangalore: Richmond Town, English Church 
Bangalore: Akittimanhalli, Kanarese Church 
Belgaum: Kanarese Church 

Bidar: Kanarese Church 

Gulbarga: Kanarese Church 

Hyderabad: English Church 

Hyderabad: Telugu Church 

Kolar: Kanarese Church 

Madras: Vepery English Church 

Madras: Vepery Tamil Church 

Yelleri: Kanarese Village Circuit 


The Telugus Respond 


“If the Christian population of your state were increas- 
ing at the rate of 152 per cent in ten years, would you 
say that it was time to close up churches and recall min- 
isters? Or would you take this marvelous increase as a 
sign for renewed effort and continued support of the Chris- 
tian church?” 

The Rev. George B. Garden, of Hyderabad, asks this 
question, pointing out that the Christian population in 
Hyderabad State has increased 152 per cent in the last ten 
years. He adds: 

“In the heart of Hyderabad State is the beautiful capital 
city, Hyderabad, radiating from which are scores of villages 
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for the evangelization of which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has taken responsibility. In these villages there are 
at present 2,987 Christians. ‘Ten years ago there were 
1,763 Christians here, an increase of 70 per cent in this one 
district. | 

“This unusual increase has come even in spite of perse- 
cution. ‘Those who become Christians are ostracized from 
their families, often their land is taken away from them, 
and many times they are beaten and cruelly treated. Re- 
cently two men came in from the different villages to 
report to the authorities how they had been caught and 
beaten to insensibility for no other reason than that they 
were Christians. 

“In one village a certain ringleader began a very severe 
persecution of all the Christians. For a while all the chil- 
dren left the school because they were afraid to pass 
through the streets. When we went there last week we 
found quite a good number in the school. 

““How does this happen? I thought the children were 
not coming!’ 

““Oh, they are beginning to come again,’ replied the 
preacher. ‘You see, the man who started the persecution 
has stopped it. He says, ‘““What is the use of our keeping 
this business up? We can’t make them give up their 
Christ even though we do keep the children away from 
school.” ’ 

“In about ten of the villages of this district there are 
Christian churches built and paid for by the villagers them- 
selves. To be sure these churches are only grass huts with 
brush walls on three sides and one side entirely open. 
But it is something and it’s a great deal more than they 
ever had before! It shows that in the people’s hearts there 
is a longing for a place to worship. How different the 
building from the cathedrals of America! But the same 
longing for God is there in human hearts. 


Lives Are Changed 


“Ts all this mere outward show, or are lives really being 
changed? 
“T wish I could take you around to the villages to see! 
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“There is old Sara, bent with age. But her wrinkled old 
face and shining eyes are an inspiration as she says, point- 
ing to her old, ragged sari, ‘It’s old and torn, my body is 
weak, but I love Jesus more every day.’ 

‘“There’s young Daniel. He was in the boarding school 
for four years and then went back to the village to help 
his uncle farm the land. How clean and bright and stal- 
wart he looks in the midst of that crowd of village men! 
His smile is contagious as he says, ‘I’m glad I know Jesus. 
He makes me happy.’ 

‘“There’s Yelliah, a big, strong village farmer who has 
suffered years of persecution. His land and well have been 
taken away from him by injustice. Yet he fearlessly and 
proudly says to the Mohammedan census officer, ‘Yes, I 
am a Christian.’ 

‘“There’s P. Yesuratnam, a little frail child in a village 
home ten years ago, now a young man of fine Christian 
character working in the villages. He stands before his 
high school classmates and says, ‘I’d rather live in a mud 
hut in a village, helping to bring my people to Jesus 
Christ, than to live in the finest house you could give 


, 


me. 


Unprecedented Growth 


“In the words of the Andhra Christian Council Report 
on Evangelism we, too, would say, “The Church has grown 
in the ‘Telugu country, in a proportion unprecedented in 
the history of modern Indian missions. As nowhere else 
in the whole of the Indian continent large numbers of the 
middle class communities are turning their eyes and hearts 
to the crucified Saviour. It behooves both missions and 
churches to follow in the wake of this uncommon phe- 
nomenon to see to it that the work of God is not hindered 
by mere lack of funds, missionary personnel or indigenous 
_ leadership.’ . 

“The Hyderabad District is within a hundred miles of 
an area in which thousands of these middle castes are com- 
ing into the Christian fellowship. ‘The dawn of a new day 
is about to burst upon us, a day in which the material 
resources and the leadership of these middle classes will 
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infuse the Christian church with virile life. It is a time, 
here, for unceasing preparation to meet the opportunity 
and to float out on its tide into the great indigenous 
church of Christ in India.” 


Many Methods Used 


A recent report of evangelistic work within the Hydera- 
bad Conference stated: 

“We use all methods in trying to persuade men to accept 
Christ as their Saviour, and to strengthen and build up in 
the faith those who have already received baptism—indi- 
vidual work with individuals, Gospel ‘Team work, special 
evangelistic campaigns, camp meetings where the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life is sought. The keeping of the 
Sabbath Day holy and the establishing of regular services 
of worship on that day have been stressed on every district 
in our Conference. More people have this year bowed 
around the communion table, in ‘memory of his precious 
death until his coming again,’ than ever before in the 
history of this work. High-caste people are interested as 
never before, they are listening in at all our meetings. A 
Brahman police officer, speaking at a meeting on the 
Sironcha district, said, ‘Every improvement in our country 
to-day, we owe to Christ. The recent movement to do 
away with untouchability has got its ideals from Christian- 
ity. More Bibles are being sold than ever before. Just 
last week an order came in for more than two hundred 
English Bibles, to be used in non-Christian schools here in 
Hyderabad.” 


FON asd 
. 


Influence on Non-Christians 


“The Christians are becoming more and more devoted to 
Jesus and they want their neighbors and relatives also to 
become Christians to give up all the evil customs and sin- 
ful ways,” says the Rev. Boaz Moses, a leading Indian min- 
ister of the South India Conference. ‘They are made to 
taste the heavenly joy and fellowship. A definite moral 
standard of life has been placed before them and so, when 
they go wrong, they become conscious of it and many actu- 
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ally try to reach that ideal which is to be found only in 
Jesus our Saviour. 

“It is almost impossible at the present time to estimate 
the influence the Church is exerting upon the non-Chris- 
tians. However, there are many indications to show that 
Jesus is no longer the Saviour of the Christians only, but 
also he has become the source of inspiration and courage 
to the non-Christians. ‘The Christ who was a Pariah, in 
these non-Christian homes only a few years ago, is to-day 
occupying the place of honor along with their own deities. 
But Christ will never be content until he is made supreme 
in the lives and in the homes of these people. The non- 
Christian leaders in the villages have become more tolerant 
of the poor Christians because of the place Christ has made 
for himself in their hearts. Caste is loosing its hold upon 
the people. Even hotels and restaurants have been thrown 
open to the Christians. 

“Gospel portions are being sold in increasing number. 
The profound changes that are taking place in the social 
and religious life of modern India are influenced in no 
small measure by the principles set down by Jesus Christ.” 


Persecutions of Christians 


But the road of those who seek the Christ and who take 
the step of baptism is not everywhere and always an easy 
one. ‘There are still persecutions by fellow villagers, by 
members of one’s own family, and by those in authority. 
The Rev. Edwin Gershom, reporting on conditions on 
Raichur District, says: 

“This last year the persecutions have been very severe. 
In one of the villages the head-man with the other fellow 
caste men, on seeing the uplift of the newly-baptized Chris- 
tians, and the change in their lives after they had accepted 
the new religion, became angry and began a bitter persecu- 
tion. They demanded from the Christians that they drive 
away their preacher and teacher, take to drinking liquor 
as of old, take up their custom of eating carrion as their 
fore-fathers had done throughout the ages, cease to offer 
prayers to the Christian God, close the village school, and 
not allow their children to learn to read and write. Until 
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they promised to obey these demands they were to be given 
no work in the village. But the Christians continued to 
pray and to receive the preachers, and refused to return to 
carrion, and their faith was strengthened as they held on 
to God. On last Christmas day when they attempted to 
hold their Christmas service the caste people came with 
axes and swords and began to beat the Christians and to 
tear down their Christmas decorations. Many received 
cuts and gashes, and blood was shed. Only the interfer- 
ence of Government stopped the severe persecution.” 


A Gospel Campaign 


Yet on this same district Mr. Gershom reports success- 
ful evangelistic services during the same period: 

“Before beginning the campaign we decided to dedicate 
ourselves entirely for this service. We decided to hold a 
district camp meeting, and we made friends with the very 
village head-man that persecuted our Edlapur and Bitchal 
Christians. He gave his garden as a place to pitch the 
gospel tent. For six days all the district workers, both 
men and women, and a big group of village Christians 
waited upon God for His power. We were honored by 
the visit of our beloved Bishop and Mrs. B. T. Badley at 
that time. ‘They broke the bread of life for the hungry 
souls, and the Spirit of God was poured out mightily on 
the encampment. ‘Throughout the summer the gospel 
campaign was carried into the distant villages. ‘The 
preachers divided into two groups and for several weeks 
toured the villages testifying as to what the Lord had done 
in their lives. 

“During the last District Conference a group of non- 
Christian men came from a far away village. On being 
questioned as to why they came, an old man said they 
came to receive light. ‘They listened to the messages of the 
Conference and returned home. Soon another delegation 
came asking that they have a teacher sent to their village 
that they might receive more light and that their boys 
might receive an education. A young Christian teacher 
with his bride volunteered to go to this frontier village to 
uplift the Cross of our Master. 
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‘Here the caste people did not want the Christian 
preacher. They did not want the low-caste folks to learn 
to read. They said, ‘Soon these low-caste people will be 
sitting on chairs, and they will not stand up when we talk 
to them. We don’t want the low-caste men to shame us.’ 
They would not give a 12-foot square place for the Chris- 
tian parsonage to be built. For weeks the new preacher 
and his wife have been living in a cowshed, with bulls and 
goats as their comrades, but they are happy in the service 
of Him who was born in the Bethlehem manger.” 


Inquirers Among Caste People 


While most of the service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in South India has touched the lives of the de- 
pressed classes, it has been inevitable that the higher 
castes should be influenced also. The Rev. Boaz Moses 
and other India-born leaders believe that “we are on the 
threshold of a new day as we have several sincere inquiries 
among the caste people also.” Mr. Moses relates: 

“A few weeks ago when I was at the bus stand to go to 
Kawjalgi, I saw several Lingayets (reformed Hindu group) 
who were waiting for the bus to go to Yellavva’s temple. 
I asked them who they were and where they were going. 
I was told that they were going to worship Yellavva. First 
of all, I told them that they were going against their own 
religion in worshiping Yellavva as they were expected to 
worship Shiva. All of them nodded their heads signifying 
their acceptance of my statement. Then I gave them a 
short talk about the only true God who is everywhere and 
is the only God for the whole world just as the sun is the 
only one to give light to all the people without any dis- 
tinction of caste, creed, color or language. ‘They under- 
stood me quite clearly and were ashamed of their custom. 

“Mr. Ghatnatti, one of the Lingayet merchants of Ma- 
halingapur who happened to be overhearing all this, came 
forward and advised the people to give due consideration 
to the talk and asked me who I was. When he came to 
know that I was a Christian preacher, he requested me to 
go over to his village because he wanted to find out the 
real and true way to get pardon from sins—every religion 
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has its own teaching about forgiveness. I appreciated his 
desire and promised to go over to his village soon. I have 
not yet been able to see him as all of them are in isolation 
sheds on account of plague but I have sent him by post a 
copy of ‘A More Excellent Way Than Linga Worship,’ and 
I hope to see him in his village soon.” 


Durrani: Padre Sahib 


One story of an Indian Christian and the experiences 
that led him to Christ and to service for Christ must suffice 
for this booklet. This portrait, however, could be dupli- 
cated many times over from the Christian drama of South 
India. 

About four years ago, M. H. Durrani, then a young 
Mohammedan, visited the Methodist Free Reading Room 
in Hyderabad from time to time. Gradually through his 
reading, through class lectures, and personal talks with 
the Indian pastor, he chose to accept Jesus as his Master 
and leader. 

Durrani’s father, a ‘Government servant, had already 
died; elder brother—also a Government servant—was sup- 
porting him in a Government high school. Durrani ex- 
pressed his desire to confess Christ openly, and asked for 
baptism. He was plainly told that in case his brother 
turned him out from his home, the Mission could not 
promise any financial help. . 

Like a true Durrani he accepted the challenge. He said 
he would not ask anybody for help, but wanted to confess 
Christ for better or worse. Finding such courage in him, 
who could refuse baptism? In due time he was taken into 
the Christian fold. 


Curses and Threats Move Not! 


As it was feared, his elder brother showered curses and 
threats upon him for humiliating himself and his father’s 
noted family in the eyes of the citizens. His brother re- 
marked that it would have been better for Durrani to 
have become inwardly an atheist, but to have continued 
to profess Mohammedanism at least outwardly. 

The new convert answered, ‘Brother, religious prejudice 
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has made you blind. How can you honestly say that an 
atheist is better than a Christian who believes in God?” 

The enraged elder brother would not argue farther. He 
ordered Durrani from his house, never to show his face 
again. 

For a time everything looked dark to Durrani. On the 
one hand he became homeless, his support in school was 
stopped; and he was not promised any financial help. 

But Christ, whom he had accepted, knew all about it. 
That very day a young Christian bachelor took the new 
convert into his little house; and within a week a Chris- 
tian lady asked him to teach her the Persian Urdu language 
for fifteen rupees per month. Not very long afterward the 
pastor got information that an Urdu teacher was wanted in 
the Vikarabad Mission School. The new convert was 
recommended for the post and was appointed to it. 


Gospel Preacher 


Durrani’s great desire was now to get the opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel to his former friends—he wanted to 
become a Christian preacher. In due time he was sent to 
the Theological Seminary in Bareilly for special training. 
During his third year in the Seminary he was married to a 
Christian girl from Rajputana. ‘This year Durrani com- 
pleted his three years’ course of study in the Seminary and 
has proven himself to be one of our most earnest preach- 
ers. ‘he special theme of his preaching is that Christian- 
ity is not merely a creed but a living religious experience. 

After Durrani returned to Hyderabad, the missionary 
was surprised to see a beautiful five-year-old girl with 
him. 

“She is my elder brother’s daughter,” he said with a 
smile. 

“Do you mean the same brother who had turned you 
out?” 7 

“Yes, the same brother. God has changed his heart. 
He welcomes me home now, and tells his Mohammedan 
friends that his brother has now become a Padre Sahib (a 
Christian preacher), and that they should look out lest 
he make them Christians too!” 
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The Healing Hand in South 
India 


One of the most acceptable and one of the most needed 
forms of Christian service in India—as elsewhere in the 
non-Christian world—is the healing service of physician 
and nurse, and of hospital, dispensary and clinic. 

As Bishop McConnell points out, a missionary may go 
to the Orient intent upon preaching the word or reaching 
the ignorant; but the very sight of physical pain and of 
_the people’s misunderstanding of its cause and care will 

soon drive him to apply such simple skill as he may possess 
toward its amelioration; and when plague and pestilence 
come he will forget his “specialty” and give himself in 
whatever form of service he can. Growing out of this 
experience he will soon be “writing home” for nurse and 
doctor, and raising funds for clinic and for hospital beds. 

Such was the beginning of the medical missionary service 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India as elsewhere. 
And the need continues despite government effort and pri- 
vate philanthropy. 

A Methodist medical missionary, serving in India, tells 
of a recent visit to a village and of some of its needs. He 
Says: 

“We visited a village where we soon had a crowd of 
nearly 75 people from their total population of about 750. 
We learned that in the past year 60 people had died from 
smallpox. Others had been left with scarred faces and 
in the group before us we saw three children that had 
each lost an eye from smallpox, while one adult had lost 
both eyes. He was the father of three children who had 
escaped smallpox and was among the first to bring his 
children for vaccination. We did quite a number of vac- 
cinations and sold a lot of gospel portions and health 
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booklets, but here again we were too late to save the major- 
ity of the village from the ravages of smallpox. 

“Then, too, there is bubonic plague, cholera, malaria as 
well as many other diseases that take their toll of the 
villagers, but leave no trail behind as does smallpox. What 
a wonderful opportunity to preach Christ and his healing 
gospel! For the most part these people are poor, and, if 
the medical missionary does not serve them, they must go 
on in their suffering as they have through many years. 

“Look at this Indian woman with her child sick with 
smallpox. ‘There are many like her in the villages, who, 
not knowing the infectious nature of the disease, spread it 
to every corner of the village and out into other villages. 
Yet, when we have trained a Christian medical worker, 
and when one hundred and twenty-five dollars a year would 
assist him in carrying on his work in the villages, must we 
say, ‘It’s too bad—I am sorry, we cannot help you’? I am 
sure that He who went about healing the sick, will touch 
your heart to continue to carry on his work just as he 
would have it done if he were here in person.” 

Not only does the medical missionary itinerate from 
community to community, drawing to him those who need 
treatment and advice, but he maintains hospitals and 
clinics serving hundreds of thousands of people each year 
—serving them through treatments ranging from preventive 
inoculations to major operations. 

True, there are Indian physicians and some British 
physicians in India, but they are in the large centers and 
serve almost exclusively the high castes and the people of 
means. ‘The outcaste and lowcaste people—and the Chris- 
tian people who have just emerged from these groups—are 
entirely without medical care except as it is furnished by 
missionary agencies. 

In the South India field the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has, under the Board of Foreign Missions, a hospital and 
district medical work at Bidar; the Crawford Memorial 
Hospital and village medical work at Vikarabad; and the 
All-India Mission Tablet Industry at Bowringpet. ‘The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has the Ellen Tho- 
burn Memorial Hospital and School of Nursing at Kolar. 
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But magnificent as is the contribution of these institutions, 
their doctors, and their nurses to the welfare of many thou- 
sands of people, they cannot begin to cope with the needs 
of the millions now without medical service. 


Crawford Memorial Hospital 


It was the late Rev. Charles E. Parker, pastor and 
teacher, who explained why Crawford Memorial Hospital 
was established in Vikarabad. 

“Before the Hospital was built there was no doctor to 
be had within a radius of fifty miles. Lives hung in the 
balance for hours and days. We stood for hours looking 
into the faces of loved ones when we thought every breath 
would be the last. We sent urgent telegrams to Hydera- 
bad for aid only to receive the reply, ‘Impossible. No doc- 
tor available.’ ”’ 

‘The construction of a hospital in Vikarabad was made 
possible by the generous gift of Mrs. J. L. Crawford of 
Scranton, Pa., who visited the place and was more than 
convinced of the need of medical help for Vikarabad and 
the numerous villages surrounding it. Not only was the 
hospital building paid for by her, but for its maintenance 
she provided for an endowment of $50,000 in memory of 
her beloved daughter, Hulda A. Crawford. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gisrael undertook the support of a doctor. 

Dr. B. V. Canaran, the gifted Indian physician who 
heads Crawford Memorial Hospital, gives this picture of 
his work and the work of his associates: 

“Medical work in the villages is beset with many 
obstacles. ‘Ihe poverty of the people, their callous atti- 
tude toward preventable diseases, their ignorance, their 
dirt and unhygienic habits, their superstitions, their credul- 
ity toward quacks, their opposition to new methods of 
treatment are amazing and incredible. ‘They attribute 
to the influence of evil spirits preventable epidemics such 
as smallpox, plagues, and cholera. When such diseases 
break out blood sacrifices of chickens, goats, and bulls are 
most ruthlessly and crudely offered to the respective deities. 
Diseases such as hysteria and epilepsy are attributed to 
black art; sometimes we see cases of infantile epilepsy 
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with charms of various kinds tied around the neck, the 
arms and the ankles. 

“Not long ago a fairly wealthy merchant came to us 
from a near-by village and offered to pay us seventy-five 
rupees, or about twenty-five dollars, if we would prevent 
him from dying within a week. We examined him 
thoroughly and found that there was nothing wrong with 
him. He told us that some of his relatives died within a 
fortnight’s time, one after the other, that some one was 
practicing black art on the family, and it was his turn to 
die next. We found out later that there was pneumonic 
plague in his village, so we inoculated him against it. 
After a week he left us, feeling very grateful for the help 
he had received. But we made it very clear to him that 
his relatives had died of plague and not from the influ- 
ences of evil magic, and that when an epidemic of any 
kind breaks out in his village he should send for us at 
once. ‘Through his influence many have been inoculated 
and vaccinated and he has sent several patients to our 
hospital for various treatments. 


Village Sanitation 


“The chief aim of our work is to teach the village peo- 
ple, as we come into contact with them, the laws of hygiene 
and of clean living. ‘The missionary has brought the 
village preachers to attend the course of lectures for a 
couple of weeks each year at the hospital. During this 
time a special hour is allotted each day for lectures and 
demonstrations on village sanitation and first aid. ‘This 
year, with the co-operation of His Exalted Highness, the 
Nizam’s Government, we were able to secure a cinema car 
for a fortnight’s use. Films on plague, cholera, and malaria 
were shown. 

We have, with the co-operation of Bishop Badley, the 
district superintendent, the lady evangelist, and with the 
sanction of the Annual Conference, opened a small dis- 
pensary in Kohir, a village about twenty miles from Vikara- 
bad. ‘The population of this place is about 6,000 and it is 
the center for several other villages. We hope to appoint 
a qualified nurse with maternity training and a medicine 
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compounder for the work in Kohir. The need of a trained 
midwife is urgent as we have had from this village and 
from many surrounding villages several distressing mater- 
nity cases. 

“We have an ultra-violet ray set with which we treat cases 
of skin infection and also rickets. The results have been 
marvelous. We also have special clinics for lepers once a 
week, and try our best to induce patients to go to a leper 
asylum. We gain their confidence and speak of the advan- 
tages of treatment in an asylum. Some go; others prefer 
to take treatment once a week here. There is, unfortu- 
nately, no law in India for the segregation of lepers. In 
cities like Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, lepers parade the 
streets and use public conveyances, thus causing this men- 
ace to increase. ‘The treatment of leprosy is prolonged 
and painful and therefore some abandon the treatment. 
Our work in surgery is gradually on the increase, but the 
people are still afraid of the knife. 

“Just now Vikarabad presents the appearance of a de- 
serted village. Owing to an outbreak of plague the peo- 
ple have all left their houses and are living outside the 
village in grass huts. About a mile away from the hospital 
there is a village where at present I am treating four cases 
of pneumonia, one of insanity, two of rheumatism, and 
three of smallpox. We go every day, sometimes thrice in 
the day, to see these patients, and we are happy to report 
that so far all of them are improving.” 


A Medical Tablet Industry 


One of Methodism’s unique contributions to the welfare 
of India and her millions of people is the “All-India Mis- 
sion Tablet Industry,” conducted at Bowringpet, South 
India, by Dr. Hugh H. Linn, medical missionary. The 
compressed medicinal tablets manufactured here and used 
all over Asia are a tribute to Methodist genius to see a 
needy situation and to meet that need. 

The Industry began in a small room in a Methodist dis- 
pensary. The difficulties connected with securing freshly 
prepared compressed tablets for medical prescriptions or 
of making up powders or mixtures led to the purchase of 
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a small hand machine for making compressed tablets. ‘The 
work has grown steadily and now supplies its products to 
most of the 675 hospitals and dispensaries of India. ‘The 
service reaches out to many other places where missionaries 
and nationals are doing what they can to help the sick 
though far removed from hospital or dispensary. 

During the past year an average of 365,000 tablets have 
been sent out each month from Bowringpet, not to men- 
tion many pounds of healing ointments and quantities of 
an anti-scorpion sting application. 

“There is still a great deal of room for medical mission- 
ary work in the villages of India,” says Doctor Linn. 

Following the policy of the Board of Foreign Missions 
to turn leadership over to the nationals, when possible, 
the Bidar Hospital, like that at Vikarabad, is entirely under 
Indian management, the superintendent being an America- 
educated Indian, Dr. Obed Shanthappa. His wife is also 
a physician and serves in the Hospital and in district medi- 
cal itinerating. The Rev. M. D. Ross writes concerning 
this Hospital: 

“The Bidar Hospital is improving year by year, this hav- 
ing been the best year in its history. For three hundred 
days there were two hundred patients treated daily. ‘There 
is seldom a vacant bed, and quite often patients are found 
sleeping on the floor when all beds are filled. While Doc- 
tor Shanthappa was away in America at the General Con- 
ference, his wife, Doctor Elizabeth, very successfully carried 
on the work of the hospital. While in New York, Doctor 
Shanthappa did some extensive postgraduate work in eye 
surgery, and since his return, many people have had their 
sight restored.” 


When Smallpox Comes 


“India is to-day making a remarkable advance in 
politics and culture,” says the Rev. N..E. Samson, native- 
born superintendent of the Sironcha district, Hyderabad 
Conference. 

“This is the opinion of a European tourist after he pays 
brief visits to the chief cities of India. But if he were to 
have a glimpse into the country and village life, he would 
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no doubt tell a different tale. It is in the villages that the 
masses are still to be seen in a semi-barbarian state. And 
to elevate those masses into right-thinking and God-fear- 
ing people the Christian missionary has no mean task to 
perform. 

“The so-called religious fathers of these masses, have put 
into their minds such absurd beliefs as that when an 
epidemic overtakes a certain village it is due to the wrath 
of the goddess. Instead of taking precautionary measures 
they will hasten to sacrifice goats and cows at the shrine of 
the goddess. The poor man or woman who becomes a 
victim of the epidemic will have to offer costly clothes to 
the gods; whereas an ordinary plague injection or a plague 
vaccine would uproot the whole matter. 

“Medical aid is the only means by which we can come 
into contact with every class of people. While minister- 
ing to them for their bodily sufferings, we can also minister 
to their spiritual needs. Our Lord Jesus had cured thou- 
sands of the sufferers and won them over to his fold. It 
will take a strong medical organization to stop thousands 
of unhappy sufferers going to premature graves; and Tan- 
dur badly needs such a medical organization in its vast 
area of 3,750 square miles. The following instance will 
show how through the lack of timely medical aid a whole 
family perished. 


A Family Stricken 


“During our tours, in the service of the Lord, we came 
to a village called Krishtapuram. We were called into the 
house of a confined woman. ‘There a horrible scene met 
our view. The whole of the family consisting of two boys 
of about six to eight years, a new-born babe and the woman 
herself were sick with smallpox. ‘Their bodies were cov- 
ered with blisters; and presented a horrible spectacle. 

“When we had asked the woman what measures she had 
taken to cure them, she pointed with the wave of her hand 
to an idol lying in a corner and said ‘I have done all I 
could. See! I have put a silver eye to the idol and 
then clad her in rich silk but the goddess is not pacified. 
She does not know that I have sold even the grain I had 
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stored, to make this offering, and there is nothing left for 
me to feed myself and my babes.’ 

“Everyone present had tears in their eyes when they saw 
the poor babes writhing in pain. We ordered the boys 
taken at once to the Vikarabad Hospital, 50 miles away, 
where the doctor said that it was too late. 

“It was with bitter disappointment that we brought the 
boys back to Krishtapuram. On the way one of the boys 
died. We buried him in a jungle nearby, where there was 
none to weep over the poor creature except our Mission 
brothers. After we reached the village the other boy also 
died. One month later the small child followed her two 
brothers to the grave, and the poor, wretched, blind woman 
still lives. 

“This is only one example. There are hundreds of such 
cases which we come across during our tours. We try our 
best to give them help according to our humble capacity. 
We appeal to all for help. Hundreds of people will be 
relieved and blessed.” 


Medical Work “Pays” 


As has been noted, the medical work in Bidar and Vik- 
arabad is now under Indian leadership. Not only that, 
but it is almost self-supporting, because of the small charge 
made for services rendered. ‘The Tablet Industry at Bow- 
ringpet is wholly self-supporting. 

But the Rev. Charles F. Lipp points out the need for a 
much wider extension of the medical ministry to the very 
poor folks out in the rural villages. 

“We need this service not only at ‘Iandur but also on the 
Gulbarga and Raichur districts of the Hyderabad State. 
To provide for this service we should have at least two 
scholarships for our boys in the Christian Medical College 
at Miraj. While we may not be able to provide posts for 
all boys who take training, still there is a great field for 
ambitious young men at earning a modest living by prac- 
ticing in some of our larger towns. ‘The scholarships 
would serve a double purpose.” 
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The School Grew from the 
Church 


It was the Christian missionaries who first demonstrated 
to India that the depressed classes could be taught the 
three r’s. 

It was the Christian missionaries who gave these mil- 
lions their first school, their first teacher, their first book. 

It is still the Christian missionaries who give whatever 
schooling is given to a small percentage of the sixty mil- 
lions of depressed peoples. Despite the increase in govern- 
ment school facilities, such schooling is beyond the hope 
and beyond the means of these poverty-stricken millions. 

When one considers that nine-tenths of the people of 
India live in rural villages, the importance of even the 
humblest village school becomes apparent: even America 
would soon slump into ignorance were its villages school- 
less. But in India the children of the depressed classes, 
with few if any exceptions, are excluded from attending 
any village school. 

“We are thrilled as we hear of what is now going on in 
the cities of India, especially the marvelous progress the 
women are making along almost all lines, taking their 
rightful places in the home, the state and the church,” 
writes Mrs. Charles E. Parker, for years associated with her 
husband, the late Principal Parker, in educational work 
in Hyderabad. “They have had the benefit of the best of 
education. In the villages, there is just as good material 
waiting for a chance, waiting for the light. 

“Where Jesus is introduced into the village, the Chris- 
tian school must follow; for the people immediately begin 
to realize their condition of ignorance which they did not 
seem to feel in all the years before. 

‘‘Nursama, who has been called “The Soul Winner,’ be- 
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cause of the number of her people she has brought to Christ 
in Hyderabad, did not become a Christian until well on 
in years. She was overheard to cry out in prayer, ‘O God, 
I cannot read or write. I am an old woman! Why could 
I not have known you earlier!’ During all the years that 
she served in a pagan temple, she had not seemed to be 
aware of the fact that she could not read or write! ‘Truly, 
“The entrance of Thy word, giveth light.’ 

“Of course we believe in the very best types of education 
for the villages of India, for all ages, and for all classes. 
O, the miracles that are being worked in our Methodist 
schools in the villages. Even the old people often learn 
to read. ‘This is an inexpressible satisfaction to them. 

“IT well remember old Timanna struggling with his first 
lessons. At one time his face looked so very troubled and 
perplexed that we investigated and found he was holding 
his book upside down! But he did succeed in learning to 
read and gained so much courage and self-confidence that, 
though a poor village man, he one day boldly gave his 
testimony for the Saviour before a great company of high 
Mohammedan officials. Previously he had been very much 
afraid of these same men! 

“The younger men who are given a chance at education 
absorb knowledge as a sponge does water. I am thinking 
now of a young village man who came to our school utterly 
ignorant, bringing his young wife and child. He entered 
the Methodist ministry. ‘Though he never attended any 
other than a village school, his superintendent now says 
that he is the best and most devoted worker on his district. 
During an epidemic of bubonic plague, this man went 
about, his feet and lips bound with cloths soaked in dis- 
infectant to keep away the fleas, caring for the sick and 
dying, and burying the dead. How dreadful if there had 
been no school for him to attend! 

“Another man, who after he was grown entered one of 
our Methodist village schools, is among the very best work- 
ers on another district. Jacob’s whole heart and soul are 
bound up in the Lord’s work. He and his wife and two 
children are living on the small salary of eight dollars a 
month. We were delighted when a patron in America 
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sent him a Christmas gift of five dollars; we thought that 
now the little family would be able to get some of the 
things it so sorely needed. To our amazement, Jacob and 
his wife told us, with shining faces, that they had spent 
the whole amount upon their work. ‘We needed hymn 
books so badly—and also some Indian musical instruments 
for the meeting,’ he said. 

“The little children of the village are as bright as any 
in the whole world, doing away with all our ideas of hered- 
ity! One little boy, whose parents grew up in ignorance, 
learning to read and write after they were married, went 
through our Hyderabad schools to college, and afterward 
was a delegate to General Conference in America, cover- 
ing himself with glory all along the line. 

“A little girl of about ten years of age, after spending 
three or four years in our Vikarabad school and _ there 
accepting Jesus as her Saviour, went home and led her 
whole section of the village to Christ. She persuaded 
them to give up idol worship and taught them all that she 
had herself learned. Soon the missionary, the Rev. Charles 
E. Parker, was called out there to baptize them and to 
receive them into the Church. 

“Yes, education in the villages of India pays! I know 
of no project more fully worth the investment of money. 
We must go forward with it, for the multiplying of the 
Christian school, well equipped and with training teach- 
ers, is the one thing most needed to prepare India for 
taking her place in that new earth, toward which we are 
all looking!” 


Beynon-Smith High School 


The largest high school of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India, in point of student enrollment, is the 
Beynon-Smith High School in Belgaum, South India Con- 
ference. It has over 700 students. The Rev. W. J. Mc- 
Laughlin is the newly named principal. 

Located on the linguistic frontier of two Indian races 
—the Marathas and the Kanarese—it has exerted a pro- 
found influence upon these peoples of the Southern 
Mahratta country. 
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It was founded a century ago by the London Mission- 
ary Society, and taken over by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church thirty years ago when the English society withdrew 
from that section of India. Its hyphenated name com- 
memorates the services of Messrs. Beynon and Smith, the 
first and the last missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society connected with it. 

Two-thirds of the 700 students speak Marathi, while 
the mother-tongue of the remainder is mainly Kanarese. 
In religious belief Hindus preponderate; Indian Christians 
come next, followed by a sprinkling of Moslems and other 
faiths. During the past few decades, large numbers of 
rural people, mainly outcastes, in the neighborhood of 
Belgaum, have turned from idolatry to Christianity. From 
among their sons, those who give promise of a capacity for 
secondary education, and for whom scholarships are pro- 
vided by interested friends in America, have entered the 
Christian Boys’ Hostel, attached to Beynon-Smith; and, 
in this way, an educated leadership for the Christian com- 
munity is provided. ‘To the membership of the South 
India Annual Conference this school has contributed a 
notable proportion of educated and efficient personnel. 

Speaking of the influence of Beynon-Smith High School 
upon Southern India life and thought, Dr. Charles B. 
Hill, a former principal, said recently: 

“Upon the Hindu people of the higher castes, with their 
mental acumen, their material resources, and their tradi- 
tional prestige in relation to the outcaste groups, the School 
has unequivocally emphasized Christian culture. ‘Through- 
out its long history, provision has been made in the pro- 
gram for religious education. A conscience clause is 
respected. Any parent who objects to his son attending 
the Scripture period, may express this objection. Very 
rarely has this exemption been claimed; while on the other 
hand, fathers have expressed the conviction that it was 
because the school stood for moral ideals, that they desired 
their sons to be enrolled. 

“In the old interpretation of Hinduism, all men are 
not equal and manual work is regarded as degrading to 
those of superior caste. Beynon-Smith High School, on 
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the other hand, has its Manual Work Department, and 
students of all castes and creeds must attend and engage 
in carpentry and brass work. 

“An important Indian of the higher caste was visiting 
the school, and upon being taken to the Manual Work 
room, expressed a curiosity to discover how many castes 
and creeds were represented among the students who were 
working with their hands in associated effort. He asked 
that the boys should stand up when he called the names 
of various castes and creeds. ‘They did so; and to his sur- 
prise he found Brahmins and Mahars (outcaste), Hindus 
and Moslems, as well as Christians. He inquired whether 
they were happy in this sort of work, only to receive a 
chorus of ‘Yes, Sir’ in response. 

“As the visitor left the room, he met another Indian 
and remarked to him, ‘Go in there and behold a wonder- 
ful sight. Boys of all castes and creeds working happily 
together with their hands under the direction of a Chris- 
tian master.’ 

“It is also significant, that these many castes and creeds 
have to use the same well and bucket to secure their drink- 
ing water. Significant when it is remembered, that the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay in 1928 decreed that 
in their public schools no discrimination was to be made 
in respect to the drinking vessels used by caste and out- 
caste children attending; whereupon at the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, the brokers declared a strike for a day, by way 
of protest. 


An Error! 


“During the annual visit of the Government educational 
inspector to the school a year ago, an interesting incident 
occurred. This gentleman, a cultured high-caste Indian, 
holding a British university degree, and with travel experi- 
ence in America, as well, came into a class room in which 
the Scripture lesson was in progress. Going up to the mas- 
ter, he said, ‘What is the topic for your discussion, this 
morning?’ 

“The master in reply pointed to the blackboard, on 
which was inscribed, ‘Jesus Christ and the Untouchables.’ 
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“The inspector, looking at a Brahmin lad in the front 
seat, asked him, ‘Who are the untouchables?’ 

“*The sixty million of people, whom the caste people 
refuse to touch,’ was his reply. 

“Write that answer on the blackboard for us, please,’ 
came the direction. 

“The student complied but to his consternation the 
inspector said, ‘Do you see where you have made a mis- 
take?’ 

“Scrutinizing his work on the board, as to grammar, 
spelling and pronunciation, the Brahmin lad said, finally, 
‘No, Sir.’ 

“Whereupon the inspector remarked, ‘Men like you are 
the untouchables, those sixty million are the untouched!’ 

“The class saw his point and laughed heartily. But this 
writer saw much more in the incident, apart from the 
significant attitude of the inspector of schools toward 
caste. He saw several lads in that class room, who had 
come from the untouchable community and with whom 
their caste classmates had rubbed shoulder to shoulder 
throughout the year. More than that, he had seen several 
of the high-caste boys seated in that room help clean up 
the streets of the outcaste or untouchable section of a 
neighboring village under the leadership of Christian pas- 
tors; and had heard one of them with the caste mark 
painted broad upon his forehead explain his participa- 
tion in the clean up, by the remark, ‘Jesus Christ would 
have done it, because he taught a practical religion.’ 


Re-thinking Hinduism 


“What Beynon, the pioneer, dreamed about; and what 
Smith, the educational evangelist, expected, their succes- 
sors are realizing to-day. Undoubtedly, the dominant 
factor of 1933 in India has been the rapidity with which 
Hinduism has reacted to Christian influence. Among the 
factors producing the astounding result, Christian high 
schools and colleges must be accorded a large share. ‘This 
gentle but persistent influence has constrained our suc- 
cessive generations of students to re-think their own reli- 
gion; and in doing so to become reformers of it. It has 
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really brought about an onslaught on Hinduism from 
within its own fold. ‘These men, many of whom were 
educated in our schools, have made Christian ethics the 
standard to which they demand the Hindu system must 
approximate. 

“The Beynon-Smith and, likewise, all other Christian 
schools with similar ideals have sent out into all walks of 
life, official, commercial and private, hundreds of men 
inspired by Christian ideals and friendly toward Christian 
work. ‘These schools have helped to make possible those 
thoughtful, appreciative and attentive audiences who have 
waited upon the utterances of the Haskell lecturers sent 
by America to India and of our own Dr. E. Stanley Jones. 
They have, in no small measure, prepared the way and 
anticipated the time when some great national figure like 
Mahatma Gandhi would arise to lead his countrymen in 
the abolition of untouchability.” 


Preparing Indian Leaders 


“A few days ago I received from Leonard Theological 
College at Jubbulpore the good news that one of the 
recent graduates of our Beynon-Smith High School has 
won first prize in “The Problems of India Oratorical Con- 
test,’”’ says the Rev. J. N. Smith, until recently principal 
of the Beynon-Smith High School, Belgaum. “We are 
proud of Benjamin Niljagi. 

“The next day, Mr. Samuel and I took the news to his 
home in a village four miles from here. We found there 
a typical village home, made of dried mud. ‘The father 
had been a mission worker, but on account of the cuts in 
wages, could not manage for his family. Had it not been 
for the maintenance provided for Benjamin by some ‘King- 
dom Partner,’ his achievement would not have been pos- 
sible. As it is, he is graduating next year from our Theo- 
logical College at the head of his class, an accomplished 
speaker and potentially a great minister of Christ to 
India. His brother, another fine young fellow, has com- 
pleted his high-school course with us this year. 

“Only an hour ago, I was talking with one of our former 
students who, as a freshman in our Lucknow Christian 
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College this year, won the Oratorical Contest in that large 
college, and then the Provincial Contest, being surpassed 
only in the All-India Contest. His father, the pastor of 
our Kanarese Methodist Church here, was also a student 
of our high school. 

“All over this countryside there are men in positions of 
trust who received a life impetus in our Christian high 
school. Do you not think, then, that there are few more 
magnificent investments than those that we are offering 
in connection with Beynon-Smith?” 


Crawford School, Vikarabad 


In Vikarabad, in the heart of the Telugu mass move- 
ment area of the Hyderabad Conference, stands the Craw- 
ford Boys’ School, a middle school serving there since 1896 
when the nucleus of the young life of the institution was 
gathered. 

Some years ago Bishop J. E. Robinson wrote of this 
school: 

“I have never had any doubt that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was providentially led to Vikarabad as one 
of its chief strategical centers in South India. The remark- 
able developments in recent years have served to confirm 
and strengthen my original conviction. All the indica- 
tions are that the head of the church purposes that Vikara- 
bad shall be made a great distributing center, from which 
shall flow into the needy area in which it is situated a full 
measure of the blessings connected with the best Christian 
civilization. “There is abundant room, immediate urgent 
need, and a most inviting opportunity for the most aggres- 
sive missionary work of every department. 

“The Telugus of South India number over 23,000,000. 
Over a fourth of the total is to be found in Hyderabad 
State. Vikarabad is our chief station in that State, and is 
admirably located for widespread and extensive evangel- 
istic work. As it is among the Telugus that our most 
fruitful mass-movement work has developed, it is vitally 
important to the interests of that movement that our work 
at Vikarabad, both for men and women, shall be strength- 
ened in every department. 
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“At no point is it more advisable that there should be a 
strong undergirding of the work for the most efficient and 
extensive service, than in connection with the work of the 
J. L. Crawford Boys’ School at Vikarabad. To it we look 
not only as the important central educational institution 
for boys: of this great District, but as the fountain from 
which shall steadily flow into all parts of the field the 
unceasing tide of Christian workers who are to make the 
wilderness blossom as the rose and the desert as the garden 
of the Lord. It is no question of mere expediency or 
advisability; it is a matter of supreme importance and 
urgency that this institution shall be properly equipped 
for the great tasks which it is now confronting and which 
it will have to take up without delay.” 

Since Bishop Robinson wrote this statement many 
changes have taken place; new districts have been formed, 
nationals have taken over units of work, the Crawford 
Boys’ School itself has been under the leadership of a 
national for the past two years, a Boys’ High School was 
established in Hyderabad City and for a time carried on 
primary school work in connection with the middle and 
high school departments. All these changes have only 
added to the importance of the Crawford Boys’ School in 
Vikarabad. It is now the only Boys’ Boarding School in 
the entire Hyderabad Conference for Telugu boys, with 
the exception of one in far-off Sironcha. Without it a 
whole people would starve intellectually. 

“All the little boys from the districts of Tandur, Ekali, 
Hyderabad and Vikarabad form our fine family,” writes 
the Rev. John Patterson of Vikarabad. “Ours is the main 
feeder school to the high school. We have both vernacu- 
lar and Anglo-vernacular departments in connection with 
our middle school. Many will rejoice with us to know 
that all the class work is now carried on co-educationally 
in co-operation with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

“Our educational task is greater to-day than ever before. 
We are witnessing to-day, in the Telugu country, a move- 
ment toward Christianity greater in intensity and extent 
than the church has known since the Gospel first reached 
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the shores of India. Census reports show that while the 
population of the Telugu area increased 11 per cent dur- 
ing the last decade, the Christian community increased 52 
per cent in the whole Telugu area and 152 per cent in the 
Hyderabad State. ‘There is now a Christian community of 
some 800,000 ‘Telugus, including thousands of high caste 
people gathered in during the past few years. It is this 
vast ingathering which has added to our educational task, 
since our Methodist Church has participated with others 
in the fruits of this Telugu harvest. 

“The percentage of literacy in the Christian group is 
less to-day than a decade ago due to the large number of 
new converts from illiterate groups. Of the 800,000 Chris- 
tians, not more than 37,000 over the age of 15 are able to 
read or write. Some 750,000 ‘Telugu Christians must 
depend for their knowledge of Christian truth upon their 
ability to assimilate and remember oral teaching. 

“Much has been said lately about the improvement of 
the personnel of our village work, about village uplift and 
new methods in connection with village day and night 
schools as well as new contacts with the higher caste groups: 
but all this work has its roots in institutions like the 
Crawford Boys’ School. Most of our present workers are 
graduates of the Crawford School. Some are now district 
superintendents, one has been a delegate to General Con- 
ference, some are Leonard Theological College graduates, 
teachers in institutions, doctors, pharmacists, village pas- 
tors and teachers, one is head of a Christian commercial 
school, and many others have entered business and pro- 
fessional occupations of different kinds. 

“The new emphasis on public education, the coming in 
of large numbers of caste people into the Christian church 
(26,000 caste ‘Telugus have been baptized during the last 
five years), the fact that about 80 per cent of the outcaste 
groups are yet unreached, and the desire on the part of the 
people themselves for better things for their children—all 
cry for more and better teachers and leaders for our village 
groups of the morrow. ‘This opens a vast field of fruitful 
effort to all the graduates that the Crawford Boys’ School 
can produce.” 
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Kolar Industrial School 


In Kolar, 42 miles from Bangalore, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church maintains its only industrial training school 
in all South India—Kolar Industrial School. For thirty 
years the School has been “preaching and sowing the glad 
tidings of the Kingdom.” 

The aim of Kolar Industrial School is fourfold: Chris- 
tian youth should be enabled to earn a better livelihood, 
laying the foundation for a self-supporting and self-propa- 
gating Indian church. ‘The School should be self-support- 
ing by the sale of its own products. ‘The products should 
be of economic benefit to the greatest number. Lastly, both 
students and products should leave with the stamp of 
sterling Christian character upon them. 

The School’s success through the years and the high 
esteem in which the work is held in the eyes of the Mysore 
State Government are proof of the fulfillment of its mo- 
tives. 

The trades taught are carpentry, smithy and iron work, 
and auto mechanics and driving. There are two outstand- 
ing commercial products—furniture in the beautiful teak 
and rosewoods of South India, and various improved farm 
implements. ‘Thousands of the famous light all-steel 
“Kolar Mission plows” have replaced the age-old wooden 
plows of the forefathers. This is a modern practical ex- 
ample of Christ feeding the multitudes while preaching to 
them. ‘This one service alone has created widespread ap- 
preciation and opened a wider door for salvation’s mes- 
sage. 

The depression years have jeopardized greatly the good 
work of the Kolar School. However, a noble battle is 
being made to carry on to victory, for here is a unique 
avenue of service of true merit. 

A recent report from Kolar School said: ‘““We have had 
a hard year to make ends meet. Scarcity of money has 
slowed up furniture orders. Plow sales have been almost 
nil this year. With a big debt still owed to John Deere 
and Company, it has caused us no little concern. We have 
been able to keep on our full force up to the present time 
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and hope that soon business will open up and that we 
will get our share. We are still awaiting your orders for 
steel plows and teak and rosewood furniture.” 


Hyderabad Methodist Boys’ High School 


Within a mile of the palace of H. E. H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, in the capital city of the State, stands the 
Methodist Boys’ School. It has a total enrollment of 216 
boys—selected boys who have come up through the grades 
of village and mission station schools—all parts of the 
Hyderabad Annual Conference. Christian boys number 
176, of whom 98 reside in the hostel. 

The Hyderabad Methodist Boys’ High School is now 
recognized by Government as one of the best boys’ schools 
in the state and is held in highest esteem. Scholastically 
the grade is splendid and its graduates rank high. The 
alumni are prominent in business and professions, espe- 
cially in teaching and in the Christian ministry. In 
athletics the lads excel in the city. The vision of the boys 
as to practical Christianity and rural reconstruction accord- 
ing to Christian principles is ever enlarging under able 
leadership. The boys are also taught poultry raising and 
the care of goats in order that they may sense the dignity 
of labor and be advised on some practical things of life. 

A recent report to the Hyderabad Annual Conference 
had this to say concerning the High School and the Craw- 
ford Boys’ School: 

“The Methodist Boys’ High School, Hyderabad, under 
Rev. Gabriel Sundaram and Rev. and Mrs. Garden, not 
only passed eight boys in the Government High School 
examination (where only one-third of those selected to 
enter can be passed), but took all the honors in the organ- 
ized sports of the city, carrying off five cups. The Boy 
Scouts of the school also took first place in the athletics of 
that organization—certainly a fine recommendation of the 
food they are receiving in our Boarding Department. Not 
only does the school excel in athletics, but its spiritual 
tone is high. ‘The various Gospel ‘Teams of the school, 
as they have gone from village to village and from town 
to town during vacations and on week-end trips, have done 
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a marvelous work for the Lord, bearing testimony to sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ.” 

The School has always stressed vocational activities. 
Boys earn money for clothes and books and incidentals by 
poultry raising, white-washing, cooking, tailoring, tinning 
the cooking kettles, carpentry, book binding, etc. Other 
extra-curricula activities are the students’ Monthly Maga- 
zine, a well organized literary union, dramas in English 
and ‘Telugu which are presented in the villages, social 
service in the city. 

Commenting on this service a government educational 
officer says of our school, “There are few schools which 
have shown as great a faith in the educational possibilities 
of non-academic activities. The response of the boys has 
been equally commendable. Particularly praiseworthy is 
the spirit of self-reliance and service developed in the boy 
who later is to be the community leader in some lonely 
distant village. ‘This all-round type of education is al- 
ready producing results.” 


Other Hyderabad Schools 


“A great advance has been made in Vikarabad along the 
line of educational work,” says the Educational Committee 
of Hyderabad Conference. “Not only has the Crawford 
Boys’ School held its own, but the Training School for 
Village Workers has more than doubled its enrollment, 
and the primary co-educational school begun this year has 
grown even beyond our fondest expectations, high caste 
and Mohammedan children are attending as day scholars. 
In all the Vikarabad schools, both parent board and W. F. 
M. S., self-help is being emphasized, and small industries, 
gardening and chicken raising are being taught in order to 
help the students to become independent. 

“The two Boarding Schools in Bidar are recognized as 
Anglo-Vernacular schools and each receives a grant from 
the government. The larger number of students in these 
schools are children of our village Christians and the teach- 
ers, with few exceptions, are our village boys grown up. 

“A greater effort than ever before has been put forth all 
over our Conference, to improve the village Day and Night 
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Schools. We hope by means of better prepared teachers, 
from our high schools and from our training schools, to 
do more thorough work in the village schools than ever 
before.” 


Baldwin Boys’ High School 


Bangalore, the second largest city in South India, is the 
home of the Baldwin Boys’ School, serving the higher edu- 
cational needs of the European and Anglo-Indian youths 
of this region. Beside it stands the Baldwin Girls’ High 
School. 

The Baldwin Boys’ High School had its birth in the revi- 
val under William Taylor. The Rev. William F. Oldham 
(now Bishop, retired), a convert under ‘Taylor, held the 
first classes of the School in his own home in 1879. ‘Three 
years later the physical structure was made possible by the 
gifts of John Baldwin, a layman of Berea, Ohio. 

These two Baldwin schools are aggressive centers of the 
Christian life. While scholastically of the highest type, a 
constant motto of “Service to God, Service to the Com- 
munity, and Service to India” is maintained. Outgoing 
students must have the imprint of Christ upon them. 
Baldwinians are taught both to pray well and to play well. 

Who can reckon the value of the contribution to the 
new India made by the scores of Christian Baldwinians 
scattered abroad over India? Sir Henry Gidney, an “old 
boy,” is wielding a weighty influence in the formation of 
India’s new constitution. A converted Parsee is preaching 
Christ in England and in India. One youth is at present 
in training for the Christian ministry looking forward to 
a life of service in India. Several lesser Rajahs of South 
India have passed through Baldwin to take Christian ideals 
and influence to their realms. “Though remaining Hindus, 
yet in known instances they have instituted reforms in 
their kingdoms. 

The Baldwin Boys’ High School has since 1927 been 
under the masterly principalship of one of its own grad- 
uates, Mr. C. N. Weston. Bishop and Mrs. William F. 
Oldham, its founders, have recently been resident in the 
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institution, advising and promoting its welfare in many 
ways; they are now, however, living in California. 


A Village Picture 


The superintendent of the Raichur (South India) Dis- 
trict gives a picture of conditions facing village schools—a 
cross-section of what is going on all over the area. With 
such conditions any education is well-nigh marvelous, and 
every bit of progress is heartening. He says: 

“In our sixteen village schools taught by the preachers 
and Bible women 221 boys and girls are learning to read 
and write. But a great majority of these will never get 
beyond their letters. “he economic condition of our peo- 
ple makes it almost impossible to have a day school. The 
people are poor. They have debts many of which were 
inherited from their parents. Children are hired out as 
soon as they are big enough to watch cattle. “They serve 
until they themselves have children to put into their places. 
One generation is practically mortgaged to the next. Under 
these circumstances the only thing we can do is to teach 
the children a few hours in the morning and a couple of 
hours at night.” 


Devathala Gabriel 


And the picture of Devathala Gabriel and the service 
he is rendering in our Indian village must suffice as a 
cross-section of what many men are doing to improve 
many communities throughout South India. Mrs. George 
B. Garden pictures the scene thus: 

“Row upon row of men, women and children are sitting 
in church on Sunday evening. ‘The church has the most 
beautiful roof in all the world: God’s twinkling stars. 
The seats: the earth itself. All about for walls are the 
thatched-roofed mud houses of an Indian village. Under 
a banyan tree stands the young, dark-skinned preacher. 
He leads the people in singing the rythmic lyrics. He tells 
of God’s love even for outcastes such as they. At the 
close of the service the Lord’s Supper is held. Hundreds 
go forward and kneeling around the roots of the banyan 
tree, reverently partake of the ‘body broken for them.’ 
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“Devathala Gabriel, pastor of this church in Kohir, 
South India, is a graduate of the Methodist Boys’ High 
School in Hyderabad and also of Leonard ‘Theological 
School in Jubbulpore. He has a scout troop in Kohir— 
the first one in the villages of Hyderabad Conference. 
There is also a library in Kohir: only twenty-five or so 
books, it’s true, but the preacher gladly lends them to 
those who can read. Even non-Christians make eager use 
of this opportunity. “There are games for children and 
adults. ‘There’s a Christian village band, and now a dis- 
pensary; all this since pastor Gabriel went to Kohir a few 
years ago. 

“Scattered through the villages of Hyderabad Confer- 
ence are other graduates of the Methodist Boys’ High 
School. ‘Their aim is the transformation of individual 
lives through Christ and the uplift of society through 
Christian rural reconstruction. Some of you American 
Methodists have made it possible for these boys to com- 
plete their high school work: F. M. Isaac, Jacob Simonds, 
M. D. Robert, K. Isaac, B. Moses and others. 


High School Boys Serve 


“The 55,000 ‘Telugu-speaking Indians in our area, for 
whom the Methodist Episcopal Church is responsible, are 
calling out to our Hyderabad High School boys, ‘Come, 
live with us, love us, serve us, make us men like you are!’ 
And our boys are answering the call. 

“When smallpox rages, Robert gets all his people vac- 
cinated. When plague is taking hundreds of lives, Deva- 
danam asks the Christian doctor to come and inoculate 
the people. When typhoid breaks out, Jacob Simonds puri- 
fies the well and begins to agitate for sanitary bore-hole 
latrines. When men have no money for the bare necessi- 
ties of life, K. Sukkish urges them to raise leghorn chickens 
and sell the eggs. When women’s hearts are sad, David 
tells them of the love of Jesus. And men every-where are 
saying ‘We never had preachers like these before, send us 
some more!’ 

“Two of our alumni are in the Leonard Theological 
School. In July three more will go. Then, in the words 
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of the Dean of the College, ‘Hyderabad Conference will 
be the best represented Conference in India in our train- 
ing school.’ ‘This is due, we believe, to the missionary 
spirit found in the Methodist Boys’ High School. 

“The Christian leader in India to-day must have initia- 
tive, intelligence, love, consecration. The Methodist Boys’ 
High School in Hyderabad is the only High School in the 
Nizam’s State which is responsible for training the future 
leadership of our Methodist Church in this, the greatest 
of the native states in India. 


A Gospel Contribution 


“Probably the most outstanding religious force in the 
school is the Gospel Team. Started with a very few boys 
who volunteered to go to the villages over the week ends, 
the Gospel ‘Team at present numbers 56. They have a 
regular program of devotion as well as a program of serv- 
ice. During the past summer holidays, they walked in the 
hot Indian sun to many villages in the Hyderabad, Vikara- 
bad and Raichur Districts, sharing with the people the 
light and joy they have received. ‘The team depended 
absolutely on God and the people for their food. ‘They 
were often surprised by the hospitality of even non-Chris- 
tian people and they came back to school with an en- 
riched spiritual experience. 

“In the school itself the mid-week prayer meetings, Bible 
study, choruses, emphasis on prayer and meditation, belief 
in friendship and God’s guidance, have a wholesome effect 
on the other boys. The Group Idea, probably the most 
hopeful factor in modern Protestantism, is a vital force 
and real experience in this school.” 
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A Map Project 


Make Your Map Talk 


Your Church is supporting a Parish Abroad. 

Naturally, groups in the church, church school, Epworth 
and Junior Leagues, missionary societies and other organ- 
izations, will plan to study about this Parish Abroad which 
they are supporting. A special feature of the church-wide 
study might well be to have one or more of your groups 
carry out some interesting work for themselves and serve 
their church as well, by creating a map that will at a glance 
tell a great deal about this country in which you are work- 
ing: make a map that will talk; make it large enough for 
the wall. 

These suggestions are intended to use with a booklet on 
your special field prepared for your Conference, and should 
be used in connection with its study. A picture map of 
your field, costing 50 cents, and an outline map, costing 25 
cents, will be especially helpful in your map study. These 
may be secured from your nearest depository of The Meth- 
odist Book Concern (your pastor can give you the address) 
or from the Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Another possibility would be to make a large map of 
your own from the maps found in pamphlets, etc., issued 
concerning your Parish Abroad. ‘The details on the map 
can be readily placed on either of the maps mentioned 
above. So far as the country map is concerned, therefore, 
either buy one of the maps mentioned, or make your own; 
but so far as the Conference and district map is concerned 
we strongly urge the making of a large wall map in order 
that you and your church may know definitely where the 
work of the missionaries and institutions is located. 
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How to Make a Large Map From a Small Copy 


What is the best way to make a large map from a small 
copy? The easiest way, if you are fortunate enough to have 
a stereopticon which projects pictures and cards, is to pro- 
ject the map on the surface to be used, hung upon a wall, 
at such distance as to give you the size desired; and with a 
crayon trace the lines and points on the map. 

In most cases such an equipment will not be available, 
and the next simplest scheme is the familiar method of 
squares. Mark off the small map with light lines in 
squares, each preferably a half-inch square. 

Mark a large sheet of paper in the same way with the 
same number of squares, only make the squares larger. 
It will be easier to make the enlarged map an even num- 
ber of times larger than the small map. To make a large 
map, let each square be four inches on a side. It will 
be found comparatively easy to transfer from one of the 
small squares on to the enlarged squares all the lines, 
cities, rivers, etc., which are in the small square. 

Groups will need to find out what their members already 
know about the country. A ‘Matching Test” might well 
be used to stimulate interest as well as to reveal the need 
for further study in order to create a map that will talk. 

Secure all the information you can get from every source 
about your field. Consult persons and read books and 
other literature. Collect pictures and clip newspapers, 
magazines, and church papers. Devise a method of filing 
this material so as to have it handy as the map is developed. 

Prepare to put all important information on the map by 
the use of water colors, pasting picture cut-outs on the 
map margins, lettering, and writing information in boxes 
or margins, etc. It is really surprising how much informa- 
tion can be condensed into brief space by this process, and 
how fascinatingly attractive the map can be made. Mem- 
bers of the group both as individuals and as committees 
will almost literally “work their heads off’ once they be- 
come engrossed in the task. They should keep before 
themselves the fact that they are making a map which they 
can share with certain other groups. 
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Get All to Work 


Get as many to work on the map project as possible. 
Plan so that one or more individuals or committees will 
be given special responsibility for some one phase of the 
task. Groups and individuals should be allowed to choose 
which phase they will undertake to work. The following 
responsibilities are suggestive: 

1. Discover outstanding personalities. One group could 
bring together not only the names and pictures to place 
at appropriate places on the map, but gather information 
about these persons and their significance in the life of 
their country or the world. 

2. Gather information about the various types of mis- 
stonary work. Information could be brought together to 
furnish a basis for showing on the map necessary data to 
aid others in becoming acquainted with the nature and 
scope of missionary work done in the field of your Parish 
Abroad. Each group may devise its own scheme of getting 
the data on the map: whether by small stickers of differ- 
ent colors, colored pin-heads or lines run out to the map- 
borders. 

3. Find out certain facts: What are the characteristics of 
the country and the people? How do the people live? 
How do they make a living? What are the chief foods, 
places of importance, interests of the people, etc.P What are 
the homes, schools and churches like? What are the pre- 
vailing religions there? 

4. Prepare a scrapbook of information from which other 
committees may draw from time to time. Into this book 
would be put all sorts of clippings from newspapers, church 
papers, pictures, leaflets, written notes, etc., concerning the 
country and people. ‘This will become a veritable mine of 
information. 

5. Decorate and letter the map. If possible, persons with 
some artistic ability should do all the water coloring which 
the group may wish done, or do the lettering (always using 
black India ink), or writing on the map and its margins 
whatever is required by the various groups. If the map is 
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to look well, this must not be left to just anybody, but to 
someone who is especially fitted for the task. “Those work- 
ing on the map should keep in mind at all times that they 
are creating a map that will give in graphic and attractive 
form as much information as possible. 


6. Color the map with water colors, crayons, or paints. 


Sharing the Map With Others 


As the map is being developed or when it is completed, 
it should be shared with others in the church in one way 
or another. Here are a few suggestions: 


1. In connection with a special presentation program, 
including a worship program centered around the map, in 
a department of the Sunday School, or before the school 
as a whole. 


2. In a Sunday evening service in the church, under the 
leadership of the pastor, in which members of the class can 
tell what they have learned as they have developed their 
map; something about the country, the people and their 
customs, what kinds of missionary work are being carried 
on there, the results thus far, etc. 


3. For display in the corridors of the church. If several 
classes or groups are working on such maps, the best maps 
(or all of them) may be used in the Sunday evening church 
service, and then placed at several conspicuous points in 
the church and corridors, if the church has more than one 
corridor or hallway. 


From South India to India 


A study of India may be a step following the study of 
South India. Or a study of India in general may precede 
the chapters of this booklet. The order may safely be left 
to the individual teacher, plus a knowledge of the group 
to be taught. 

For a study of ‘India in general’”’ we recommend a series 
of lessons that will cover the following topics. ‘These may 
be used in a missionary society, group, or class, in a Sun- 
day school, or in church mid-week services: 


I. The Country of India 
Location—topography—river and mountain sys- 
tems—climate—geology—flora-fauna. 

II. The People of India 


Density of population—social life—educational. life 
—customs—racial history and descent—intellectual, 
spiritual and moral backgrounds. 


III. The Religion of India 
Buddhism — Hinduism — Mohammedanism — 
Primitive Peoples—History of Christian missions. 
IV. The Government and Economics of India 


Ancient empires— modern government — native 
states—Problems of education—agriculture, indus- 
try, commerce, communications, and finance— 
international problems. 


V. History of India 
VI. Art, Language and Literature of India 
The following books are especially recommended as giv- 


ing the reader or student a good background of these topics, 
upon which to base his further study of India. Any one 
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of them will cover the most important points of the topics 
enumerated. 


“India Looks to Her Future.” 
O. M. Buck—Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents 


“India On the March.” 
A. H. Clark—Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents 


“An Indian Approach to India.” 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents 


“Freedom.” 
W. H. Fisher—Cloth, 85 cents 


“Building With India.” 
D. J. Fleming—Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents 


“Behind Mud Walls.” 
C. V. and W. H. Wiser—Cloth, $1.50 


These books—the first two of which are especially recom- 
mended—or others equally serviceable—may be secured 
from most libraries throughout Ohio and Kentucky. Ask 
your community or school librarian. Or any of them may 
be purchased from ‘The Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum 
Street, Cincinnati. 

Every library has at least one good encyclopedia. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica is especially good in its material 
on India, though others are complete and trustworthy. 
Where the above books cannot be readily secured, look up 
“India,” ‘“Mohammedanism,” “Buddhism,” ‘Hinduism,’ 
“Gandhi,” “Caste,” ‘Missions,’ etc., in any encyclopedia. 

It is suggested to the study leader that he assign to mem- 
bers of the groups various sub-topics under the above gen- 
eral heads for reading and report at the next group ses- 
sion. If the group or the library have but a few books 
available, all members should be given an opportunity to 
consult them on at least one phase of the general topic. 
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WHO’S WHO 
Among Our South India and Hyderabad Missionaries 


Cecit L. Camp 


Born in Buckley, Illinois 

A.B. Northwestern University 

M.A. Northwestern University 

B.D. Garrett Biblical Institute 

Arrived in India 1914 

District Superintendent Bangalore District 
Principal, Boys’ Boarding School, Kolar 
Principal, Kolar Normal and Training Institute 


ALICE Huspsarp Camp (Mrs. C. L.) 


Born in Eagle City, Iowa 

R.N. Passavant Memorial Hospital 
Chicago Training School 

Garrett Biblical Institute 

Arrived in India 1914 

Married in 1910 

District work on Bangalore District 


GEORGE B. GARDEN 


Born in Ootacammund, India 

A.B. Ohio Wesleyan University 

M.A. Ohio State University 

Arrived in India 1924 

District Superintendent Hyderabad District 


ELsIE SIMESTER GARDEN (Mrs. G. B.) 


Born in Foochow, China 

B.A. Ohio Wesleyan University 

Arrived in India 1924 

District Evangelistic and Educational Work 
Boys’ High School Hostel, Hyderabad District 
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CHARLES F. Lipp 


Born in Marseilles, Ohio 

A.B. Ohio Wesleyan University 

Garrett Biblical Institute 

Arrived in India 1907 

Superintendent Gulbarga-Madras District 

Now on furlough: address 117 No. Franklin Street, 
Delaware, Ohio 


CLARA EmpTaGE Lipp (Mrs. C. F.) 


Born in Marseilles, Ohio 

Ohio Wesleyan 

Arrived in India 1907 

Married in 1907 

Boys’ Boarding School, Gulbarga 

Now on furlough: address 117 No. Franklin Street, 
Delaware, Ohio 


H. H. Linn, M.D. 


Born in Shelby, Iowa 

B.S. Simpson College 

M.D. Northwestern University Medical School 

Arrived in India 1908 

All India Tablet Industry, Bowringpet 

Now on furlough: address c/o Mr. J. B. Reams, 2201 
Eucaliptus Avenue, Long Beach, California 


MINNIE LOGEMAN LINN (Mrs. H. H.) 


Born in Chicago, Illinois 

Northwestern University 

Chicago Training School 

Arrived in India 1906 

Married in 1910 

Bowringpet Circuit work 

Now on furlough: address c/o Mr. J. B. Reams, 2201 
Eucaliptus Avenue, Long Beach, California 
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WILLARD J. MCLAUGHLIN 
Born in Corning, N. Y. 
A.B. Taylor University 
A.M. Taylor University 
Th.B. Princeton University Theological School 
Arrived in India 1932 
Principal, Beynon-Smith High School, Belgaum 


Eva OLIVER McLAuGHLIN (Mrs. W. J.) 


Born in Marion, Indiana 

B.Music, Taylor University 

Arrived in India 1932 

Married in 1925 

Student work Beynon-Smith High School, Belgaum 


JOHN PATTERSON 
Born in Greenock, Scotland 
A.B. Baker University 
B.D. Drew Theological Seminary 
M.A. (P.G.) Kansas State University 
Arrived in India 1920 
District Superintendent Vikarabad District 
Now on furlough: address 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
Yorks N2y. 


ELEANOR WARD PATTERSON (MRs. J.) 


Born in Belfast, Ireland 

Baker University 

Arrived in India 1920 

Married in 1915 

District work Vikarabad District 

Now on furlough: address 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
VOrk ie. y 


MARCELLUS D. Ross 


Born in Webber, Kansas 
Baker University 

A.B. Kansas Wesleyan 
Arrived in India 1912 
Principal, Bidar Boys’ School 
Superintendent, Bidar District 
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EarL A. SEAMANDS 


Born in Lexington, Kentucky 

C.E. University of Cincinnati 

B.S. Ohio Northern University 

Arrived in India 1919 

Superintendent, Raichur and Gulbarga Districts 


YVONNE SHIELDS SEAMANDS (Mrs. E. A.) 


Born in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Arrived in India 1919 
Married in 1915 

District work Raichur District 


J. HoLmeEs SMITH 


Born in Sugar Creek, Ohio 

A.B. Mt. Union College 

B.D. and M.A. Drew University 

Arrived in India 1930 

Teacher, Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow 


SYLVIA SHAY SMITH (Mrs. J. H.) 


Born in East Liverpool, Ohio 

Drew University 

Arrived in India 1930 

Married in 1926 

Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow 
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“Any Good .... 
From Raburabad?” 


OU and your people must see this new and 
interesting stereopticon-story from 
India—illustrating the type of service the Ohio 
and Kentucky Conference churches are render- 
ing in their Parish Abroad. 

‘*‘This is something new in stereopticon 
presentation—a graphic story of youth and the 
influence of Christianity upon them,”’’ says the 
Christian Advocate. 


Illustrated by 43 beautiful colored pictures 


v > . 
OTHER STEREOPTICON LECTURES ON INDIA 


*‘India Methodist Theological College,”’ 
28 pictures. 


‘A Panorama of Indian Life,’’ 
32 pictures. 


‘Serving India,”’ 39 pictures. 
‘“Some Methodist Schools in India,’’ 
43 pictures. 


You may book these lectures, FREE OF 
CHARGE, for showing in your church, from 


STEREOPTICON DEPARTMENT 
Room 320 


33 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Be sure to show your people 


“PADRE SAHIB”. 


A Motion Picture of India 


+ - - 


q@ “Padre Sahib” is a realistic motion picture of the Christian 
missionary’s everyday life, joys and sorrows, Kingdom-building 
tasks, and varied undertakings to bring happiness into human 
lives. 


Its setting is in Lahore, ancient city of India. Its hero and 
heroine are the Rev. Mott Keislar and his wife, Edna Beck 
Keislar, M.D., missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Lahore. ‘The picture was filmed by the Rev. and Mrs. William 
Rogers, an American Methodist minister and his parsonage 
associate, who recently spent six weeks living with the Keislars 
in India. 


The four reels of “Padre Sahib” are not “random shots,” but 
they are a complete film story featuring Mr. Keislar, Doctor 
Keislar, Isa Dass, a young Indian Christian minister, and Zebada, 
a beautiful young Indian Christian girl. A love story, such as 
was unknown in Hindu India, gives a romantic touch to the 
picture. 


Those who have seen “Padre Sahib” are unanimous in praising 
the realism of the missionary story, and the pictorial beauty of 
the film. If one would get close to the heart of the missionary, 
close to the meaning of his service to the developing life of a 
great people, he must see “Padre Sahib.” It has the heartiest 
approval of such Methodist missionary authorities on India as 
the Rev. Harry A. Hanson, the Rev. Benson Baker, and the Rev. 
Clyde B. Stuntz. 


- - > 


For bookings of ‘‘Padre Sahib”’ write 
STEREOPTICON DEPARTMENT 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

740 Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


The Power to Become 


A 160-page story of the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church throughout the world, con- 
tains two important chapters on the work 
in India: 


1. «Empowered Men Transforming India” 
2. ‘The School Promotes the Kingdom” 


? - 


Also 
vivid chapters on Methodist missions in 


CHINA 
JAPAN 
KOREA 
BURMA 
PHILIPPINES 
MALAYA 
AFRICA 
MEXICO 
SOUTH AMERICA 
EUROPE 


This is a volume filled with throbbing, human 
interest stories of missions up-to-date. A book 
that can be read as well as studied. Not a book 
of statistics but of color and Life. 


For a copy send 25 CENTS to 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
150 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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